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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

IN Etudes de psychologie physiologique et pathologique, M. E. 
Gley gives his report and a resume of his experimental re- 
searches, made largely upon himself, into the physiological con- 
ditions of mental activity; the state of the carotid pulse, the 
circulation of the blood, central temperature, thermic and physical 
data, and nutritive fluctuations. It is beyond question that the facts 
of consciousness and cerebral alterations "have a mutual relation," as 
Hoffory says: or better, that there is a parallelism between conscious 
and cerebral activity, and that these facts are "interrelated," as M. 
Gley himself says. But at present we cannot go further ; reason does 
not succeed in giving an adequate reason for thought. 

The author's investigations in the realm of unconscious muscular 
movements as connected with mental images or representations and 
those on tile muscular sense are not less interesting than the preced- 
ing. Especial interest attaches also to his study of the aberrations 
and perversions of the sexual instinct which closes the volume. In 
M. Gley we have a serious mind, a scholar of high repute, and 
under his guidance we are walking upon solid ground. 

M. Ch. Fere brings us in his turn new experimental studies in 
psycho-mechanics under the title of Travail et Plaisir. The con- 
clusion of these painstaking studies is, that in all conditions which are 
accompanied by pleasure, labor becomes easier and more productive. 
It is demonstrated besides that labor without artificial stimuli is also 
more productive because it exhausts the organism less rapidly and 
less completely. 

M. G. Saint-Paul, in Le Langage interieur et les paraphasies (La 
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fonction endophasique) takes up and pursues still further the analysis 
of the subjective phases of language (langage interieur) as related 
to the anatomical and physiological data involved, to the motor 
centers, to visual memory, to psychic processes and ideation. He 
proposes a new classification of types based upon the relative com- 
plexity of the component elements. His study is supported by an in- 
vestigation which has been pursued at great length ; some of the evi- 
dence thus supplied is indeed curious and may be profitably con- 
sulted. However, I must criticise the work for lack of precision 

and of resumes summing up the results. 

* * * 

Many readers will wish to get their knowledge of Mr. J. Max- 
well's Psychic Phenomena at first hand. The tone of the book, with 
its preface by M. Charles Richet, and the very position of the 
author, who is a judge and a doctor of medicine, are a sufficient 
guarantee of perfect sincerity. Laying aside all prejudices Mr. 
Maxwell undertook personal investigations of the facts presented by 
mediums. He understood that the prime problem is to make sure of 
the reality of the facts, and despite all his care these facts remain 
questionable; doubt is inspired by the very abundance of operations 
employed to obtain results in the seances. Moreover he rejects un- 
hesitatingly the hypothesis of the presence of "spirits" or othr super- 
mundane personalities. In his opinion we must seek in the nervous 
system the cause of these mediumistic phenomena which seem so ex- 
traordinary and even absurd, and of which he believes that a large 
part are to be attributed to fraud and error. Disposed as I am to 
make this proportion still greater, it does not seem to me impossible 
that our nervous system may possess powers not known to us, or that 
there even exist forms of energy which our science, still in its begin- 
nings, scarcely suspects. But it is proper to walk cautiously upon this 
slippery ground, and Mr. Maxwell has perhaps not always kept 

within the bounds which he had wisely set for himself. 

* * * 

I have now to consider two works which are very unlike in con- 
tents and yet closely related in tendency. In our life an excess of 
social integration is succeeded by a work of dissolution which 
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threatens to be no less excessive. The evidences of this may be de- 
rived from many books in literature and philosophy. It is a sort of 
tide in which we may discern the influence of Tolstoi, of Nietzsche 
and of still others. 

In L' ideal esthetique M. Fr. Roussel-Despierres aspires to sug- 
gest a new ideal which shall be superior to every other ideal, religious, 
moral, utilitarian or scientific. The apprehension of this ideal will 
bring in its own rule of life ; or rather, it will impose upon every in- 
dividual a harmony with the world and with himself which will per- 
mit the liberty, the autonomy of the person and dispense with all 
strict rules imposed from without. The esthetic life will not preclude 
the moral life ; it will contain it and dominate it. 

The author seems to forget that our arts, our systems of moral- 
ity, our religions are natural products of life, corresponding to vari- 
ous sorts of needs, desires and actions which must not be confused. 
He does not keep sufficiently in mind that the esthetic life is an 
achievement, a result, but that it cannot be a means and bring about 
by its own power the very social conditions which alone rendered it 
possible. Esthetics will never entirely absorb morality nor religion 
nor science; it does not cover the same territory. M. Roussel-Des- 
quierres sets up an ideal man, in whom all the powers of intellect and 
of feeling shall be blended in perfect harmony. But individuals are 
incomplete beings, different beings, in whom the primacy cannot al- 
ways and absolutely be reserved for the sense of beauty, or the sense 
of goodness, or the sense of truth. 

In his book, The Man versus the State, Spencer treated a clear 
and well-defined question. In Le combat pour I'individu M. Palante 
has attempted to extend the scope of the discussion so as to include 
all forms of social organization, and thus has made it vague and in- 
exact. In fact the various social groups differ in character and scope. 
Moral restraints which arise from custom are one thing; legal re- 
straints which are supported by the force of the law are quite another- 
On the other hand, while certain organizations are oppressive toward 
the individual, or are liable to become so, there are some that serve 
to protect him and are natural requisites for personal defence. Let us 
suppose the emancipation of the individual, as some are pleased to 
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call it, carried to its ultimate consequences ; there would reappear such 
intolerable wickedness and disorder that men would set themselves 
to build up anew what they had destroyed, and the work of reforma- 
tion would commence in a literal sense. 

I do not mean to say that there is nothing tenable in the criti- 
cisms of M. Palante and of other sociological philosophers of his 
school. I even congratulate him on having recognised the excess of 
oppression to which a democracy may lead when it becomes merely a 
government of cliques. I should only wish him not to forget that 
the individual lives in a society or in some sort of group quite as in- 
evitably as a fish lives in water. I should wish also that he had per- 
ceived how much dilettantism enters into individualism. Further- 
more, a controlling psychological fact in this problem is that some 
men are born to obey and others to command. We may be able to 
change the forms within which obedience is expressed and command 
exercised, but the law remains the same. From a purely abstract 
point of view I should say that the Individual and the State are the 
two extremes of a series ; neither one of these terms can exist in and 
for itself. Their opposition is only a figure of antinomy and like a 
logical frame for a relation which alone represents the living reality. 

* * * 

In his Nouveau programme de sociologie esquisse d'une intro- 
duction generate a I'etude des sciences du monde surorganiques, M. 
de Roberty once more presents his views ( 1 ) on the place of the social 
fact in the universe, (2) on the essential modes of the social thought, 
(3) on the new moral order which is dawning. These are the divis- 
ions of the book itself. 

According to M. de Roberty, sociology should be classified be- 
tween biology, which precedes it, and psychology, which follows. Its 
domain is the "superorganic," a product of "social psychism," this 
latter term being a synonym of sociality, of mental interaction, of 
collective experience, comprising also the moral sense, the basis of all 
sociology. The psychologic school, says M. de Roberty, seems to be 
ignorant of the reality of this new mode of universal existence; it 
sees in sociology only a chapter of psychology, whereas we ought, on 
the contrary, to regard psychology as "elementary concrete so- 
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ciology," the progress of which depends on the discovery of the ab- 
stract laws of mental interaction. 

"Mental interaction," "social group," "social individual," such 
then would be the first terms of a great "evolution" continuing in the 
varying phenomena which constitute civilisation. Science, philoso- 
phy, art, action, such would be the four groups in which we should 
arrange these phenomena, bound together by a law of close correla- 
tion which explains the philosophical status by the scientific status, 
the state of the fine arts by that of beliefs and general convictions, and 
finally explains human conduct by the preceding conditions which all 
end in this. The law of evolution, which controls this long series 
of events is, according to M. de Roberty, the most general law that 
sociology can establish; it seems to him to solve the fundamental 
problem of history, making it possible for us to explain why and how 
one social state produces the state which succeeds and replaces it. 

I come now to a most curious work. M. Armand Sabatier, who 
is a savant and one of the best intellects of French Protestantism, 
continues in his Philosophie de I' effort essais philosophiques d'un 
naturaliste the series of his studies on the two fundamental features 
of Christian faith: God and the soul. His position is original; he 
bases the defence of his beliefs upon the very doctrine of evolution 
which to so many other philosophers seems to undermine them. Of 
the twelve essays contained in the volume all are interesting from one 
or another point of view. I can give here only the general idea of 
them. 

Evolution, as M. Sabatier understands it, can show forth only 
the development of germs, of tendencies, enclosed in matter ; the in- 
volution in the germ, the evolution in time. And thence he affirms 
the Spencerian thesis and the mathematical thesis of Descartes and 
Spinoza. As would appear at first sight this would be, then, the 
static, mechanical, and at bottom materialistic, conception of the uni- 
verse. But M. Sabatier imagines that he is avoiding materialism by 
treating this matter, this potential, as emanating from God, from the 
divine essence and developing "by effort" to return thither. Thus 
his materialism becomes a dynamism controlled by finalism. The end 
of all beings is God, that is to say, the realisation of the divine attri- 
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butes ; they become God by will power and by suffering. Being free 
and moral by the very fact of their participation in the nature of the 
Creator, they have a tendency to take cognisance of their destiny and 
to complete it. While in the genetic conception liberty and morality 
appear to be wholly new things and independent creations, according 
to this conception they merely reappear or manifest themselves, but 
are not created. 

The author is pledged by his thesis to posit liberty as inherent in 
matter; he says there is room for zones of indeterminism, room for 
contingency in the mineral kingdom, in the animal kingdom, in the 
world of mind. Furthermore, we ought to think of matter as "energy 
become sensible" to organized beings, endowed with sensorial appara- 
tus. This granted, the possibility remains open for material beings 
to become pure spirit by a simple change of condition. Psychic 
energy is found distributed throughout the universe in a diffused 
state, and constitutes the true substance of it. Still more, there is no 
fact which invalidates the assumption that man has power or per- 
mission to draw, by means of prayer from the first source of all 
energy. (I call especial aatention to this study on prayer.) 

In fine, M. Sabatier professes the doctrine of universal psychism 
and at the same time that of evolution, and yet remains "true to the 
belief in a personal God and Creator, superior to the world, yet con- 
trolling the evolutionary progress of the universe and consequently 
mingling in its life to exercise a salutary attraction destined to elevate 
and bring it nearer to himself." Not only does evolution seem to 
him not to exclude God, but on the contrary God seems to him to be 
less necessary in the conception of a stable universe. Such a world 
can dispense with all divine intervention much more easily than a 
world which is evolving in a thousand different ways in a definite line 
of perfection and melioration. In the latter there is needed an 
"incessant influence" which "excludes quite logically the role of 
chance." 

This diffused psychic energy with which all things are suffused 
is recognised further by M. Sabatier in instinct, just as he discovered 
contingency in the inorganic world. One of the problems that he 
meets upon his way is that of a present infinity. He believes, how- 
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ever, that he has avoided the paradox of an infinity really present, 
without violating the principle that nothing is created or destroyed. 
Since in his view creation is not the appearance of a new quantity of 
energy, but "the setting apart of a quantity of energy which was 
merely detached from the divine source," it suffices to assume that the 
Creator gave to this portion set apart "a special form which permits 
it to evolve," the "form of matter." And if such were the beginning 
of the universe, cannot one rationally consider the end of the same 
universe as being properly accomplished by the return of this material 
energy into the state of psychic energy? In fact, we may well ask 
whether matter has never had another form than that which we know. 
The consideration of ether, of dark rays, of X-rays, of bodies with 
spontaneous radio-activity, suggest many reflections on special modes 
of energy unknown to earlier physics. 

Under the head of history I have to mention M. Elie Halevy's 
Le radicalisme philosophique, 1 the third volume of a learned and in- 
structive work, reaching from the death of Bentham to the rise of the 
Manchester School ; also an extensive and very interesting study by 
Mr. P. F. Thomas, devoted to Pierre Leroux, His Life, his Work, his 
Teaching, his Contribution to the History of Ideas in the Nineteenth 
century; from M. Victor de Swarte a curious volume with portraits, 
drawings and autographs, the title being Descartes, directeur spirituel, 
correspondante avec la Princesse palatine et la Reine Christiane de 
Suede; by M. Ch. Adam Etudes sur les principaux philosophes. 

In the philosophy of science I note J. Perrin's Traite de chitnie 
physique, les principes,* a work of 300 pages, which I have not 
myself examined, but which seems to me to be of great importance 
from the review of it that has just been given in the Revue philoso- 
phique over the signature of M. Abel Rey. 

Under the head of psychology I will mention: A. Binet, 
L'etude experimentale de V intelligence ;' J. S. von Biervliet, Es- 
quisse d'une education de la memorie; Bunge, Principes de psycho- 



1 Paris, Hachette; the other volumes are from the Libraire F. Alcan. 
1 Gautier-Villars, pub. 
8 Schleicher, pub. 
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logie individuelle et sociale; Dugas, L' imagination 1 and L'dbsolu, 
legarded as a "normal and pathological form of the feelings." 

There only remains to note the appearance of two new reviews. 
One, which is published by Alcan, is entitled Journal de psychologie 
normale et pathologique, and is edited by MM. Pierre Janet and G. 
Dumas; it appears bi-monthly and the two numbers already issued 
give promise of a most valuable collection which will constitute in 
a way a complementary appendix to the Revue philosophique, a place 
where one may find collected analyses of all the interesting papers 
in the domain of more special studies, and the importance of which 
will constantly increase. "The other journal is entitled La revue des 
idees, and will appear monthly; its programme is very general. M. 
Ed. Dujardin is the manager and M. R. de Gourmont the editor in 
chief. This publication, though of very different character from the 
preceding, deserves high praise. 

1 O. Doin, pub. 



